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HAT is Honour but a mirror 

In the dome that shrines the soul, 
A mirror facing inward 

Where the mists that round thee roll 
May dim its surface never 

How dense or dank they be 
Or howsoever noisome 

They may appear to thee; 
For they cannot enter into 

That inner fane of thine 
The mist that dims the mirror 

Must arise within the shrine. 
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HAME on thee, France ! Upon thy brow is stamped 
A brand this day that all the world shall see, 
And seeing hiss thee. In the boasted name 
Of honor thou hast wrought so foul a wrong 
That honest manhood stands aghast thereat. 
Honor forsooth ! " French honor" from this hour 
Shall be a gibe and byword. In its cause 
Thou hast employed strange agents, and the shield 
In thine escutcheon new supporters hath, 
Forgery and Perjury, while, above, the arm 
Of Murdbr holds aloft the smoking tube. 
O France, what hast thou done ! Thy baleful choice 
Has been deliberate, no sudden burst 
Of passion to excuse it ; simple hate, 
Malignant, cruel, persevering, shows 
To all mankind the depth to which has sunk 
Thy boasted chivalry. Thy chair of state, 
Already smeared with blood, stands shrouded now 
In clouds of infamy. Thy lilies fair 
Have lost for aye their perfume, and instead, 
Thy self-inflicted wounds, ill smelling, fill 
The air with poison. Thine' own hand hath writ 
Thy final doom : " Not fitted to survive. *' 
At Rennes begins thy downfall, and thy fate 
Shall meet the world's approval. Men shall say, 
When France has followed Alsace and Lorraine, 
" Amen, shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
As she hath sown, so let her also reap." 



Elberon, September o, i8gg. 
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nriimjE are coming, we are coming, full seventy millions 
*■*** strong, 

And we'll wake the mountain echoes with our tramp- 
ing and our song. 
Thou art the elder brother of the youth throughout 

the land, 
As elder son the sire leans on thee with trusting hand; 
And the Lord of Hosts is with us as we gather in our 

might, 
And unfurl before the ages the banner of the Right 
No human hands have placed thee where thou stand- 

est at our Jiead, 
Through crooked ways and sinuous paths no crafty 

skill hath led, 
But thy commission bears the seal by God's own hand 

impressed, 
No other counsel but His voice may harbor in thy 

breast, 
And in the work laid out for thee in furthering His 

design, 
We pledge thee fullest loyalty, and strike our hand in 
, thine. 

Elberon, N.J. Aug., 6, 1901. 
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11 MOUNTAIN stream swelled by the springtide rains 
Hurried two rocky fragments in its course, 
Brought from far distant points but left at last 
By the receding waters side by side, 
Resting against each other in a nook 
Beneath the concave bank. The contact was 
At first a merest point, but later on 
An ever widening circle, for the stream 
With gentle ripple constant movement caused, 
And slow attrition wrought a polished face 
On each opposing surface, smoothing down 
Former asperities, and thus each stone 
Bore its companion's impress for all time. 

So may we see the eddying stream of life 
Throw into contact two responding hearts, 
That each shall act upon the other till 
A trace is left on each indelible: 
A smoothed and softened spot that the rude shocks 
Of after fate can never roughen more. 

Years passed away, and then again a flood 
Changed the mild brooklet to a torrent fierce; 
And the two stones were hurried from their bed. 
And one was carried far down in the vale, 
The other lingering on the mountain's side, 
And each was tossed again by other floods, 
Followed in turn by quiet; but they came 
No more together. Still the curious eye 
Found trace in each of their companionship, 
And each spake of the other silently, 
And neither had a perfect history 
That left the other's agency untold. 

1872. 
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Deatb an& Oban 

♦ 

Deatb 

MAN, thou art my slave, 

I rule by fear; 
I keep the open grave 

Forever near — 
If fancy takes its flight on joyful wing, 

Thoughtless an hour of me. 
To feel my sting 

In the next hour is Man's sure destiny: 
My dread is over all; the miser's gold 
Buys not exemption from the churchyard mold, 
The rich, the poor, the wise, the simpering fool, 
All are my subjects, and obey my rule. 

Aan 

For three score years and ten 

Thou reignest, aye! 
But thy crown falleth then, 

For then we die 
Into eternal life. No fleeting span 

Measures our kingly years, 
For God-crowned man 

Ever thereafter with his Father bears 
A regal scepter; while the ages roll 
In countless millions. O thou ransomed soul, 
What heed'st thou then this flitting, earthly breath 
Where then thy kingdom, O dethroned Death! 

Deatb 

Forbear, O man, thou more than conqueror, 
I cannot reach thee with my utmost power, 
O Grave, wilt thou desert me, is my sting 
Reft of its point, become a harmless thing? 

Aan 

Nay, but thou art a servant of our Lord; 

For a brief space His warder, at His word 

Thy key unlocks our earthly prison door, 

And shows the realm where Death shall reign no more. 
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OAT out, O Soul, into the glowing west, 
Join yonder clouds that wait thee as their guest, 
And as their fleecy forms around thee fold, 
Robe thee in purple fringed with burnished gold. 
They are to us the portals of the skies, 
Thou shalt discover what beyond them lies. 
Float gently on into the vast expanse 
That stretches far beyond our human glance, 
Through seas on seas of never-ending light 
Undimmed forever by the shades of night 
No moon, no sun, no stars can add a ray 
To the bright light of that resplendent day. 
Float ever on, and now thou art aware 
Of forms celestial in the ambient air, 
The white-winged spirits that on pinions fleet 
Are sent before thy homing way to meet : 
With these as guides soar on in glad surprise, 
Nor pause until thou enter Paradise. 
Wouldst know, O Soul, what is this airy flight, 
Thou takest thus through realms of golden light, 
This floating forth upon the last-drawn breath? 
This is, in mortal language, this is death. 
But in the language by immortals used 
The ear is never by that word confused, 
Tis never heard beyond this scene of strife, 
They call it coming through the Gate of Life. 
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RAY and murky and cold, 

Cold and murky and gray, 
Is the sky above as the day grows old, 

The long and weary day. 

Back in the east there are trophies won 

That vanished before thine eyes; 
Back in the east there is treasure lost, 

The guerdon of high emprise. 
In the eastern clouds there are phantom wrecks; 

With broken spars o'erhead, 
In the eastern clouds there are floating wraiths, 

Wraiths of hopes that are dead. 

But turn thine eyes and lo! 
In the west appears a glow, 
Whose rising splendors grow 
Till even in the east 
The purple of the amethyst 
Edges the racking mist; 
Where sank the sun, behold, 
Gates of radiant pearl unfold 
Between pillars of pure gold; 
And from this celestial gate 
Runs a path of silver straight 
To thy wing-shod feet that wait 

In sight the goal — 
Look not backward now, 
Heaven's light is on thy brow, 
And while our heads we bow, 

Pass on, O Soul! 



Patbg to Soan 

VitAND in hand together, Joan, 

Fifty years we've gone to-day; 
And though clouds have often mingled 

With the sunshine on our way, 
Yet the sky between hath always 

Kept for us its brightest blue, 
And the clouds themselves been tinted 

With a soft and kindly hue — 
And between us not a shadow 

Has e'er found room to creep, 
We've trod so close together 

Our way «a smooth or steep, 
And together we'll go forward 

Into another year 
With hearts to God uplifted 

Calmly and without fear — 
For we know that His love for His chosen 

Nevermore waxeth cold, 
And ours for each other groweth 
1 Younger as we grow old. 

1897. 
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UST eighteen years ago today, 
Thou cam'st among us like a stray 
Waif from the land of Far Away, 
Daughter mine. 

And now today, though smiles and tears 
Have checkered all these eighteen years, 
Unfolding bright thy life appears, 
Daughter mine. 

For though in childhood's years thy heart 
Bore more of grief than childhood's part, 
Attended still by love thou art, 
Daughter mine! 

While outward beauty soon takes wing, 
The beauties of the heart shall bring 
Into thy life eternal spring, 
Daughter mine! 

A loving spirit calls forth love 
From man below, from God above, 
And this thy guerdon e'er shall prove, 
Daughter mine! 

Thus while thy life toward the light 
Develops day by day more bright, 
With scarce a single cloud in sight, 
Daughter mine, 

My own is turning toward the West, 
And tints of grey bring thoughts of rest, 
And that in all things God knows best; 
Daughter mine ! 

sr 

And so or up «ad down the steep, 
Or while we sow, or while we reap, 
Our hearts together knit we'll keep: 
Daughter mine! 
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Ube Harebells on tbe fiel& 
of Waterloo 

CjWEETLY the harebells lift their purple heads, 
Fanned by the grateful breath of summer gales; 
And peaceful falls the sunlight on the hills, 
And bathes in beauty the receding vales. 

But dream ye, ye fair flowers, what fate befell 
The harebells, once that nodded o'er this field 1 

They were as graceful and as sweet as you, 
Like you to every gentle heart appealed. 

Yet on this day they trembled, but 'twas not 
The summer wind that stirred each drooping head; 

And a hot breath swept o'er them which was quite 
Unlike the sun's kiss so accustomed. 

And there was thunder, but it was not such 
As speaks in Nature's language; but a sound 

That bore a nameless horror on its wings, 
As it swept o'er the conscious shuddering ground. 

And soon the air grew thick, and though the night 
Was distant still, they could not see the sun, 

For clouds that hung so strangely near the earth, 
Rolling in heavy masses, wild and dun. 
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And there was trampling; as vast human waves 
Surged to and fro, and broke on human rocks; 

And harebells were pressed down by heavy loads 
That lay quite still, unlike the restless flocks. 

And strange hues came about them, which were not 
The color of the grass they loved so well 

But red, and made by different drops from those 
Which they were wont to welcome as they fell. 

Anon the fiery steed came rushing on, 
Tearing the soft turf with his hoof of steel, 

Crushing at every step of his wild race 
Harebells and human hearts beneath his heel. 

And so the day wore on; the sun went down, 
And where the harebells on the night before 

Staggered beneath the dew-drops, all was now 
Strewn thick with dead in stiffening pools of gore. 

But yet no curse fell on this fearful spot, 
Withholding Heaven's sunshine, rain and dew; 

For God's love is all merciful, and so 
The harebells grow again at Waterloo. 

Bruntk, Aug. 10, i8j2. 
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OR the rest of mankind they may come, they may go, 
But the man you can't spare is "the man with the hoe." 
You may pity his lot; you may call him a clod, 
But his mother is Earth and his father is God: 
And God by his hands all the multitudes feeds, 
For they cannot provide for the first of their needs — 
All your riches, your culture, your genius combined, 
All the skill of your hands, all the wealth of your mind, 
Not a crumb for your hungering babes can bestow, 
But you fain beg your bread of the man with the hoe. 
His mind may be lowly and sluggish his brain; 
But simple his soul and unsullied by stain; 
Though bent be his shoulders, his heart is upright, 
Though dull be his present, his future is bright, 
In Heaven are righted wrongs suffered below, 
And nearest to God stands the "Man with the Hoe." 
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Ttbe XEwo pictures 

PAINTER once with facile art 
* Wrought at his easel to impart 
The ideal picture in his mind 
To canvas and his paints combined 
In matchless tint and varied hue, 
To bring each beauty best in view; 
Then laid them on with grace and ease 
The most fastidious eye to please; 
Until at last the work was done, 
And all agreed the goal was won. 
Such perfect use of light and shade, 
Such wondrous, wondrous taste displayed, 
Such grace and beauty, such design, 
Such skill betrayed in every line, 
The world agreed could never be 
Surpassed by human agency. 
A poet saw and much admired, 
And then, as by strange frenzy fired, 
He left the crowd and quickly sought 
His lonely study, wrapped in thought. 
Anon his ready pen he grasped, 
His knitted brow a moment clasped, 
And then began his picture. True, 
He did not work as painters do: 
But with bold grasp his hand he laid 
Upon the clouds, and light and shade 
Therewith expressed with wondrous power 
The offspring of Apollo's dower. 
The lightning lent its lurid glare 
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To touch the picture here and there, 

And e'en the thunder stopped its car, 

Obedient to his voice from far, 

Bound by a master's power, 1 ween, 

To add its grandeur to the scene. 

The whirlwind, though in headlong haste 

To lay some fated village waste, 

Still helped the picture on; while e'en 

The rose, the sterner shades between, 

And modest violet, lent their aid. 

And grace and beauty there displayed 

The rainbow bade the artist use 

The brightness of its gorgeous hues, 

And the soft evening zephyrs stole 

To add their fragrance to the whole. 

But chief of all the coloring drew 

Its living power and deathless hue 

From this that with consummate art 

The painter in the human heart 

Dipped oft his brush, and colors found 

That only in its depths abound. 

When done, for those with eyes to see 

Into the realm of poesy. 

A picture stood in which was wrought 

All that is best of human thought 

I cannot tell, I will not try, 

One half its grandeur wild and high, 

Nor yet the gentler beauties shown 

By softer tints profusely strown: 
Let it suffice, it lives to-day: 

The other mouldered to decay. 
i860. 
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XTbe Hector's stows 



B Gale of tbe Chicago fire 

T night we laid us down to rest, 
In homes as tranquil and as blest 

As mortals could desire; 
Ere morning dawned they served to light 
Our footsteps in our frenzied flight 

Before a flood of fire. 

The horrors of that fearful hour 
Transcend the reach of human power, 

In language to present 
I will not try to more than tell 
As best I may or ill, or well, 

One little incident 

The church our loving hands had reared 
From swift destruction was not spared — 

The heavenward pointing spire, 
The nave that to the organ's swell 
Re-echoed tones we loved so well, 

The transept and the choir; 

The chancel where with bended knee 
We took the hallowed mystery, 

Or plighted troth was given; 
The porch, where from our sight were hid 
The features of our sainted dead, 

Till seen again in Heaven; 

All this the eve before was seen, 
With a still joy that lies between 

Earth and the regions blest; 
Enough of Earth to make it real, 
Enough of Heaven to reveal 

A foretaste of its rest 
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The morning came a blackened pile 
Was all that transept, nave and aisle 

Had left to mark the spot, 
Hallowed by tenderest memories, 
And joys the nearest Paradise 

That fall to mortal lot 

A moment ere the holy place 
Felt the destroyer's dread embrace. 

Breathless I reached the door, 
And there I found a child whose head 
Scarce seven summers yet had sped 

With golden pinions o'er; 

One of my flock, whose childish breast 
The love of holy things impressed, 

Impelling her to seek 
The chance to rescue what she could 
Most precious, from the fiery flood, 

Stout heart for hands so weak! 

Our burning homes with lurid light 
O'ercame the darkness of the night, 

Guiding our footsteps where 
The records of the church were stored, 
And vessels holy to the Lord 

Kept with a reverent care. 

We had an altar service rare, 
Valued by us beyond compare — 

The offering of love; 
It told a tale of by-gone years, 
Of tender memories, parting tears, 

Of treasure stored above. 

For gold and silver, hallowed 
By sacred memories of the dead, 

Were in the vessels wrought; 
The cup that baby lips had pressed, 
The heirloom plate, with ancient crest, 

From o'er the ocean brought 
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The ornaments that added grace 
(If such could be) to loveliness 

Now mouldering in the dust; 
The bridal ring of one since gone, 
Or, sadder yet, the token worn 

By beauty loved and lost 

I seized the casket which contained 
This service, but there yet remained 

Records of priceless worth. 
I turned me, half irresolute. 
To where that childish figure stood — 

The frailest thing on earth. 

She caught the question from my eyes 
Her ready arms received the prize; 

Then, like a flash of light, 
She darted down the narrow aisle, 
Turned for a moment, with a smile, 

Then vanished in the night. 

From stranger lips, in after days, 
I heard the tribute of her praise; 

Amid their own dismay, 
Men paused to see that tender child, 
Surrounded by a scene so wild, 

Undaunted hold her way. 

The driving sand before the gale 
Beat in that tiny face so pale — 

Red cinders filled the air, 
And jets of fire, and tongues of flame, 
Around her temples went and came, 

And singed her flowing hair; 

But still she ever onward pressed, 
Holding her treasure to her breast, 

Nor yet could safety find: 
For miles along the burning street 
She hastened on with winged feet — 

Death following close behind. 
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At length, beyond the city's bound, 
She sank exhausted to the ground, 

Amid the crowd unknown; 
No father's arm, no mother's breast 
On which her weary head might rest — 

A friendless child, alone. 

Two days in cold and hunger passed, 
A night beneath the starry waste, 

Before the child was found; 
And ever to her faithful breast, 
The precious casket still was pressed — 

Both little arms twined round. 

And thus they brought the child to me, 
For she declared it might not be 

That other hands should take 
The trust confided to her care; 
And so they yielded to her prayer, 

For tender pity's sake. 

I took the casket from her grasp, 
That lingered with a loving clasp, 

And then a gush of tears, 
The first her gentle eyes had shed, 
Made many a strong man turn his head 

Who had not wept for years. 

Our hearts with deep emotion filled, 
While grazing on the fragile child, 

And each one breathed a prayer 
That so much faithfulness and truth, 
Joined with such innocence and youth, 

Might Heaven's blessing share. 

As long as human hearts shall swell, 
When men of deeds of courage tell, 

Let this remembered be; 
The victor of the bloodiest field 
Might well a spray of laurel yield 

To Louie Endkrly. 
1872. 
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"Hearer"— XCbere* 



I shall never forget a scene I witnessed at Gettysburg. 
While the battle was raging at its greatest fury, and the 
noise of the cannonading added to the crashing of the 
small arms created a deafening nproar, in company with 
another officer I went into a farmhouse just in the rear of 
our lines. As we entered, a young officer was brought in 
by two of his command. As they laid him on the floor he 
asked them to sing "Nearer, My God, to Thee," and then 
to leave him. He joined with them in singing the first 
two or three stanzas, when his voice failed, and as we 
looked at him he was dead. I doubt if this favorite 
hymn was ever sung before or since under such singular 
circumstances, or to such a strange accompaniment 

Dr. Benjamin Howard* U. S. Army, 
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N the ridge so fierce was the battle 

It seemed like a picture of hell — 
Just behind us a farmhouse was standing 

Already shattered by shell ; 
They bore him in gently and laid him 

On the hard and comfortless floor. 
"Sing 'Nearer, my God,' and leave me, 

For me you can do nothing more ; 
Go back to the boys and help them 

Hold the ridge with their uttermost might ; 
And tell them from me it is easy, 

So easy, to die for the right. " 

He joined with his comrades in raising 

That wondrously beautiful hymn, 
But quickly his pale cheek grew paler, 

More lax grew each quivering limb ; 
His voice became fainter and fainter, 

But his lips still whispered the prayer — 
He was nearer each moment, nearer, 

And as we watched he was thbrb. 

New York, Feb. 22 % rgoo. 
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Hprtl Vltneteentb, 1861 



CHANCE to be in the Quaker town 

On this fateful afternoon, 
When the blood-wet streets of Baltimore 

With patriot forms are strewn, 
And Chestnut Street from wall to wall 

Is filled with a surging throng, 
Swaying and surging, yet silent still; 

Strong passion hath no tongue — 
But hands are clenched, and teeth are set, 

And brows are drawn and stern, 
And the voiceless wrath of that mighty host 

Is fearful to look upon. 



I have seen the sea in an angry mood 

Tossing its billows high, 
When every wave like a mountain seemed 

Against the wintry sky; 
But the tempest that broods o'er a human sea 

When stirred by a righteous wrath 
Has a power to thrill the soul with awe 

That ocean never hath. 
And the storm that is raised this day shall cease 

Not in days nor months nor years; 
And it shall toss full many a wreck 

Freighted with hopes and fears, 

Hopes that shall reach to the heights above 

And fears to the depths below; 
And what shall be their fate at last 

No human soul can know. 
But the God of storms shall rule the waves, 

However fierce the gale; 
And safe to port our ship of State 

His hand on the helm shall sail. 



A/ 
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Greeting to Dr. Holmes* 



OU have heard of the Deacon's one-hoss shay, 

Which, finished in Boston the self-same day 

That the City of Lisbon went to pot, 

Did a century's service and then was not;— - 

But the record's at fault which says A it bust ^*^ 

Into simply a heap of amorphous dust; 

For, after the wreck of that wonderful tub, 

Out of the ruins they saved a hub; 

And the hub has since stood for Boston town, 

Hub of the universe — note that down. 

But an orderly hub, as all will own, 

Must have something central to turn upon, 

And even-tempered and true and bright, 

We have the axle here tonight 

Thrice welcome then to our festal board, 

The doctor-poet, so doubly stored 

With science as well as with native wit 

(Poeta nascitur, you know, non fit), 

Skilled to dissect with knife or pen 

His subjects, dead or living men; 

With thoughts sublime on every page, 

To swell the veins with virtuous rage; 

Or with a syringe to inject them, 

With sublimate to disinfect them; 

To show with demonstrator's art 

The complex chambers of the heart; 

Or armed with a diviner skill 

To make it pulsate to his will; 

In generous verse to celebrate 

The loaves and fishes of some giver, 

And then proceed to demonstrate 

The lobes and fissures of the liver; 

To soothe the pulses of the brain 

With poesy's enchanting strain, 

Or to describe with pains laborious 

Even the calamus scriptorious ; 

To move with fervor of appeal 



The sluggish muscles into steel, 
Or pulling their attachments show 
Whence they arise, and where they go; 
To fire the eye by wit consummate, 
Or draw the aqueous humor from it, 
In times of peril give the tone 
To public feeling called backbone, 
Or to discuss that question solemn, 
The muscles of the spinal column, 
And now I dose my artless ditty 
As per agreement with committee, 
And making room for those more able 
I leave the subject on the table. 

Yet one word more, I've had my pride 
As medicus most sorely tried, 
When Englishmen, who sometimes show 
Of things American, you know, 
An ignorance that is melancholy, 
As Dr. Holmes is very jolly, 
Assume that he must therefore be 
A doctor of divinity. 
So to avoid all chance of wrong 
To medicine or church or song, 
Let Doctor Holmes discarded be 
For Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D. 

And now, for I really must come to an end, 

May the fate of the chaise be the fate of our friend; 

May he never break down, and never wear out, 

But a century old, or thereabout, 

Not feeling the weight of the years as they fly, 

Simply stop living when ready to die. 

Read at the dinner given by the Medical Profession of New York 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, April 12th, 1883. 
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Be dbeetful 



£ cheerful! Yes, I know 'tis well 
The saddened brow should cast no spell 
Of gloom upon another's heart 
Whene'er in pensive mood thou art: 
But yet I would not always be 
From every touch of sadness free; 
That harp for me were ill attuned 
That had for mournful notes no sound; 
Whose cords to joy alone could quiver, 
As if on earth our lives had never 
Moments when gleeful notes would jar 
Like harshest discord on the ear. 
Nay, I would deem that such a lyre, 
Without a sympathizing wire 
To tremble in sad unison 
With spirit of a pensive tone. 
Were but a soulless mockery 
Of what a well tuned harp should be. 
And so, I ween, the human heart 
Should be attuned to every part 
Of the strange ever-varying strain 
We daily hear sung o'er again: 
Not more to notes of joy and cheer; 
That fall so blithely on the ear, 
Where plenty crowns the festive board 
And wealth hath all its bounties stored; 
Where the young infant's joyous smile 
Doth all the mother's care beguile; 
Or where the flush of youth and pride 
Are met to greet the new made bride: 
Than to the notes of pain and woe, 
That meet us whereso'er we go; 
The voice of want; the cry for bread; 
The mourner weeping o'er the dead; 
The convict's groan of dark despair; 
His stricken mother's anguished prayer — 
For he is most a man who feels 
Most deeply, as his life reveals, 
That none lives for himself alone, 
But all humanity is one. 

i8S9- 
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<5o5 pits XTbee— an& flDe 



7ThOU sad-eyed child, whose face betrays 
Thy want and misery, 
While self-absorbed I pass thee by ; 
God pity thee — and me ! 

Thou friendless one, drifting alone, 

Tossed on life's stormy sea, 
Yet I throw out no rescue line ; 

Qod pity thee — and me I 

Thou brilliant youth, whose brain is turned 

By Satan's flattery, 
And I no faithful warning give ; 

God pity thee — and me I 

Thou wretched outcast, from whose look 

Thy fellow-sinners flee, 
And still I speak no word of hope ; 

God pity thee — and me I 



Thou purse-proud beggar, at whose feet 

The world bows cringingly, 
While half in awe, I curb my scorn, 

God pity thee — and me ! 

Thou h«man vulture, who wouldst feed 

On poor humanity, 
While I forbear to tear thy mask, 

God pity thee — and me I 

Thou impious scoffer, on whose head 

The blood of souls shall be, 
Yet I withhold the stern rebuke, 

God pity thee — and me I 

Oh, human soul, whoe'er thou art, 

Whose gathering ill I see, 
While all unmoved I stand aloof, 

God pity thee — and me ! 

1900. 
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(goofr jftt&ag 

m3 O bounds of time Thy vision hem, 
Our past and future are Thy now: 
Thou saw'st me from Thy cross, O Lord, 
Today within Thy temple bow. 

Thou saw'st the light of heavenly hope 
Shine in my heart that else were dark, 

And the deep love that Thy dear name 
Awoke within me Thou did'st mark. 

And seeing this the bitter pain 
Seemed to Thy loving nature less; 

Thy bleeding wounds received a balm, 
A sinful creature's happiness. 

Grant me, O Saviour, ever thus 
To keep before Thy wistful eyes 

The proof that not in vain for me 
Was made Thy precious sacrifice. 

1888. 
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S the gloom deepens o'er the waiting host, 

I would steal up the barren slope between 
The Roman horseman, passing unperceived, 

And prone upon the ground keep on my course, 
Passing the awestruck guards who note me not, 

Up to the cross's foot, and rest my brow 
Against the suffering wood; that dripping down 

Amid the darkness, on my bended head, 
Some drops might fall, and I might be baptized 

Forever in His blood — His death to me 
Opening the gates of everlasting life, 

Where entering in those precious stains would be 
My passport to the presence of my Lord. 



1900. 
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FATHER God! O Father God! 
The blood of Thy dear Son 
Pleads for me in Thy father-heart: 
Oh! let me be Thine own. 

O Father God ! O Father God ! 

Behold Thy sinful child; 
Give me one look in which to read 

That Thou art reconciled. 

Father God ! O Father God ! 
My way is darkest night, 

1 stumble when I try to walk, 
Oh! guide me to Thy light. 

O Father God ! O Father God ! 

Wild is the storm of life, 
Throw round me now a father's arm, 

Protect me in the strife. 

O Father God ! O Father God ! 

To Thy dear home above 
May all my aspirations rise, 

Enfold me in Thy love. 

O Father God ! O Father God ! 

Thus have I prayed to Thee, 
And not a prayer in all the years 

Hast Thou denied to me. 

O Father God ! O Father God ! 

My life is waning fast, 
Thy love makes bright each flitting day, 

And it shall crown the last. 
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XT be Song of tbe TOinc Cup. 

yes, I am fair, and my sparkling wave 

Is quaffed by the young and the noble and brave, 

And I gladden the hearts of the gloomy and grave 

With my gushing and joyous tide. 
Then seek me in youth, in the heyday of life, 
And seek me in manhood to arm for its strife, 
For each bubble with daring and strength is rife; 

But list what I give beside. 

My rosy draught to your lips you'll bear, 
And drink with a glee that will mock at care, 
And dream for a while there is naught so fair 

As the blushing and brimming bowl ; 
But the dancing tide that your veins shall fill 
Shall leap with a hotter and wilder thrill, 
And deeper, and deeper, and deeper still 

Shall burn in your very soul. 

And your brain I will madden, and spectres fell 
Your fancy shall borrow from depths of Hell, 
And you'll tremble and groan al their fiendish yell 

As it rings in your throbbing ears. 
And red hot serpents their folds shall wreathe 
Through your tortured brain that shall hiss and seethe ; 
And dread shall convulse till you scarce can breathe 

For the weight of your choking fears. 

And soon I will laugh at my triumph won 
When your howling soul from its foul clay wrung 
By my ruthless grasp to the depths is flung 

Of a yawning and waiting Hell ; 
And when it shall part with a demon shriek, 
That shall curdle each heart's blood and blanch each cheek, 
Then a voice to me from the Pit shall speak : 

-' ' Aha, thou hast served me well ! " 
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"Gbe Sba&ow of Deatb"? 

* 4 TT HE Snadow of Death"— O call it not so; 

Through the opening door comes a brightening glow; 
And the Valley of Life, with its clouds and its gloom, 
Grows bright with the light that illumines the tomb. 

Then tell us no more of the Shadow of Death; 
The dawning of Life with its orient breath 
Dispelleth the mists that envelop us here, 
That the sunlight of glory undimmed may appear. 

So, Pilgrim, cheer up, at each sign that the grasp 

Of the flesh on the spirit is loosening its clasp, 

For it marks the approach of the moment sublime 

When thy glory eternal shall triumph o'er Time. — 2 Cor. 4.17 



Elbert A. J,, July ad y 1905 
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*■" DARE to claim a place in Heaven 
Amid that throng so bright; 
My warrant stamped with Christ's broad seal- 
Who shall dispute my right? 

Who dares to urge my debt of sin 

As barring out my claim? 
Christ took the debt upon Himself 

That stood against my name. 

The score my Saviour paid in full 

That day on Calvary, 
And wrote a quittance in His blood 

And gave it unto me. 

Then stand aside, who'er would bar 

My way to Heaven above; 
'Tis not a question now of sin, 

But of Christ's boundless love. 
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ttbe Goblin tn tbe Walt 



WN my chamber dwelleth a goblin 

In a tube within the wall 
And when the north wind bloweth 

I hear the goblin call 
Sometimes the voice is plaintive 

Like the banshee's fateful wail 
Sometimes 'tis fierce and strident, 

Like the howling of the gale; 
And then it is a sighing, 

As when the night winds wave 
The trailing boughs of willow 

Over some lonely grave. 
And anon there comes a moaning 

As from some crimsoned plain, 
Where the fitful moonbeams wander 

Mid the wounded and the slain. 
And the goblin oft rehearseth 

The shipwreck's dismal tale, 

And I hear the straining cordage 
And the rending of the sail, 

And the grinding of the bottom 
Forced hard upon the reef, 

And the hissing of the rocket, 
That, alas, brings no relief, 

And the icy billows surging 
Across the helpless wreck, 

And the death-cry of the mariner 
Swept from the slanting deck; 

And then a moment later 
Comes the goblin's voice once more 

Crooning a low requiem 
O'er the dead upon the shore. 

Thus, when the north wind bloweth, 
Comes this weird and ghostly call, 

But a blithesome word saith never 
The goblin in the wall. 
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TEbe Aagsar's Cbotce 



/l\Y country, O my country, for thee my blood I've shed 
•™^In many a hard fought battle, mid the dying and the 

dead; 
Through many a day of suffering, in many an hour of 

pain, 
The memory of thy glorious past hath fired each 

sluggish vein; 
And a mighty strength it gave my arm to smite the 

dastard foe; 
And little recked I, though the blood from many a 

wound did flow: 
For my country, O my idol, more dear than life to me 
Was the hope that through thy valiant sons thou 

might* st again be free. 
But what accursed Austria by her steel could ne'er have 

wrought 
Through treachery of blackest dye her glittering gold 

hath bought; 
And just as we were bursting the tryanfs galling 

chain, 
By one we thought our brother 'twas forced on us 

again. 
O, am I a Hungarian, and doth the Magyar blood 
Flow through these swelling, bursting veins, a pure 

unsullied flood 
And can I see my Fatherland bow down beneath this 

yoke, 
Which but for treachery most foul had surely soon 

been broke; 
Shall I be of the number who in Austria's ranks shall 

stand, 
Compelled to draw unwilling swords against their 

native land! 
Ah, no, they ne'er shall force me to such a dastard 

deed; 
In my country's cause I've often bled, for her once 

more I'll bleed. 
Better, ten thousand times, to die for thee, O Father- 
land, 
Than live to give such craven soul back to its Maker's 

hand. 

At the time of Georgy's surrender a number of Hungarians turned 
their weapons against themselves, preferring death to impressment 
in the Austrian service. 

1854. 
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Read at a meeting of the New York Commander? of the Loyal Legion, May izth, iSSj. 



IS IF JROM the forests of New England 
* Jl m West to the Golden Gate, 
^S^9£^fRises the sun this morning 

In all his 'customed state ; 
But men go forth to meet him 

Not in accustomed ways, 
There's a solemn air of quiet 

Not felt on other days. 
The rush and the crush and the tumult, 

The toil and the anxious strife, 
That compress a year of existence 

Into a day of life, 
Are stilled, and a pensive silence 

Rests over valley and hill : 
The hammer sleeps yet on the anvil, 

And down at the garrulous mill 
The waltz of the wheel with the water 

To the time of the spindle's hum 
Has ceased, and the water complaining 

Sighs through the rifts in the flume. 
The sheen of the glittering mouldboard 

Rests hid by the half-turned sod, 
And surprised at the unwonted respite 

The oxen lie chewing the cud. 
The black flag flung out by the furnace, 

Proclaiming the quarterless strife 
Which mind ever wages with matter 

In man's ceaseless battle for life, 
Is furled, and the tall chimney wonders 

Why silence should reign at its base, 
Why the sun should ride high in the heavens. 

With no smoke-veil to cover his face. 
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Men's voices are hushed, and e'en nature 

Seems reverently bowing the head : 
Mote stand the mountains uncovered, 

While a nation communes with its dead — 
Its dead, that vast army of heroes, 

Who sealed their devotion in blood, 
And gave up their lives as an offering 

To freedom and country and God. 
Their gravestones are thick on the hillsides, 

The number the valleys increase, 
From the soil where War's victims lie sleeping 

Spring up these white standards of peace. 
White locks lie beneath the green hillocks, 

For the hour nerved the sinews of age 
And cheeks that were wrinkled and ashen 

Flushed red with youth's generous rage. 
The sire led the son to the conflict, 

And stood by his side in the strife, 
And the gray of the even reflected 

The glow of the morning of life. 
I recall a scene after a battle — 

On a hillside paved thickly with lead, 
In aiding the wounded I wandered 

Through rank upon rank of the dead ; 
The prowlers had stripped all the bodies 

Save of one who lay clad as he fell. 
For his white hair forbade desecration 

And stayed the rude hand with a spell. 
I had deemed him too feeble for service, 

But kept him as hospital aid, 
But the moment the battle was scented 

All the ardor of youth was displayed ; 
And yielding at last to entreaties 

I bade him take place in the ranks, 
And methought in his dead face yet lingered 

His earnest expression of thanks — 
Thanks for the privilege of offering 

His life's meagre remnant at last, 
For the death-shot that sealed its acceptance, 

Redeeming the years that were past. 

These mounds cover also the bravest 
And best that the land could afford ; 

The vigor of manhood the harvest, 
And the sickle that reaped was the sword 1 
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When the arm was the strongest for smiting, 

And the heart was the bravest to dare, 
When the soul was the firmest of purpose, 

And mocked at the thought of despair, 
Death came in an instant upon them, 

And palsied those muscles of steel, 
And bade the strong current that circled 

Within those bold hearts to congeal ; 
And the valor and strength and endurance, 

And energy fierce as the wind, 
And the purpose that nothing could stagger, 

Left only a memory behind. 

And fair young heads too are lying 

Pillowed there where the shadows fall, 
For striplings grew to heroes 

At their suffering country's call ; 
And from many a stately mansion, 

And from many a cottage hearth, 
Went forth one who carried with him 

All the light and joy of earth — 
All the father's pride and promise, 

All his stay for future years ; 
All the mother's life and gladness, 

Leaving naught for her but tears. 
Oh that ye fond young mothers 

May never have to know 
What the mothers had to suffer 

Four and twenty years ago ! 
Death is natural to the aged, 

Manhood's strength accords with strife, 
But the sacrifice is pitiful 

That claims a youthful life ; 
And the bullet that unwillingly 

Speeds through a boyish breast, 
Wounds a thousand hearts in sympathy, 

Before it comes to rest ; 
And whitest gleams the marble, 

And greenest grows the grass, 
And sweetest bloom the violets 

Above his resting place. 

On the shore of broad Potomac 
Spread afar the tented plain, 
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And the wintry clouds were lowering, 

And relentless fell the rain. 
Cheerless was the sky above us, 

Cheerless the earth beneath, 
Cheerless the sick lad's pallet, 

Sick as we knew unto death. 
Lying on the straw beside him 

Was his tent-mate, schoolmate, friend. 
They had begun life together, 

Together remained to the end. 
"Johnny," the sick one whispered, 

"Turn over, and talk about home ;" 
And we saw on his face the shadow 

That told us the hour had come. 
So Johnny turned toward him, 

But ere the talk was done, 
His words were all unheeded, 

For his listener was gone. 
With the patter of rain on the canvas, 

And the sough of the wintry blast, 
And his home words gently spoken, 

His boyish soul had passed. 
So we wrapped his blue coat around him, 

Laid his cap on his beardless face, 
And the rude pine coffin bore him 

Back to his native place — 
Back to his mother's cottage, 

That he left with so much pride, 
And they buried her heart with him 

There on the mountain side. 

Stout hearts those lads had, often, 

Fit for men of sterner years — 
Hearts that courted scenes of danger 

And despised the coward's fears. 
At Cedar mountain, I remember, 

As the sum was sinking low, 
Came the long expected order 

To prepare to meet the foe. 
"Stack your knapsacks!" and a drummer 

Scarcely half-way through his teens, 
Whom I thought to spare in pity 

From the coming bloody scenes, 
Was detailed to watch beside them, 

When an old man tottered by, 
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Spent by the heavy marching 

And with faint and weary eye ; 
The lad's hand caught my bridle 

And he looked up in my face. 
"O sir, let him guard the knapsacks, 

And let me go in his place 1 " 
He went, and a guardian angel 

Turned the hissing balls aside, 
And his young blood did not mingle 

With that day's crimson tide. 

But not alone we sorrow, 

For those who met their fate 
In the forefront of the battle, 

Where Death rode on in state ; 
Where before the charging squadrons, 

Every breathing thing went down, 
And the sabres of the troopers 

Were a glittering steel cyclone ; 
Where the thundering of the cannon, 

And the shrieking of the shell, 
And the crashing of the muskets 

Made a chorus fit for hell ; 
Where the broadsides of a Farragut 

Sent forth their hurling tons, f 
Or his hurricane of grape shot * 

Swept the foemen from their guns. 
We applaud the hardy courage 

That takes no thought for life 
In the fury of the battle, 

In the frenzy of the strife ; 
But a higher meed is due him 

Who calmly waits for death, 
While the pulse each day grows feebler 

And fainter grows the breath, 
As slow disease is wearing 

His ebbing life away, 
And pain and anguish mark the round 

Of each returning day. 
Not his to die amid the shouts 

Of glorious victory ; 
Not his to write his name in blood 

On Fame's emblazonry : 
Not his to know in after years 

His sons shall proudly tell 



* Battle of Mobile. 
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Of the brave fight, so hardly won, 

In which their father fell ; 
Bat simply his, unknown, alone, 

No friend or kindred nigh, 
In a just cause, and without fear, 

As he has lived, to die. 

And each side hath its heroes, 

A long unsullied line, 
Around whose stainless foreheads 

Immortal laurels twine ; 
And in honoring their memory, 

North and South may well agree ; 
Where is he who mourns for Lincoln 

And hath no tear for Lee ? 

God giveth not to every one 

An equal share of light ; 
The hero is the man who dares 

Defend his vino of right. 
True valor honors its own seal 

E'en on a foeman's brow ; 
And hostile heads, the sword once sheathed, 

In mutual reverence bow. 
What seeds of love did Southern hands 

In Northern bosoms plant, 
When from the South the lightning bore 

Kind messages to Grant I 
And Southern eyes that flashed with fire 

As surged the battle tide, 
Were not ashamed to bathe with tears 

The bier at Riverside. 
And now we see from South and North 

Wearers of gray and blue, 
Columbia's sons march side by side 

In phalanx firm and true. 
Then in every home of sorrow, 

North or South or East or West, 
Let Charity's sweet angel 

Be to-day the cherished guest ; 
And then let the dead join with us, 

Let us clasp each phantom hand, 
And pledge, with hearts uplifted, 

God and our common land. 
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IE, gentle Lizzie, thus to say 

A woman's love were thrown away 

If, like the ivy, round the oak 

Which twines, although the lightning's stroke 

Had robbed him of his former pride — 

His sturdy breast shall still provide 

Whereon her graceful form may lean, 

Enrobing him in living green; 

And thus the monarch, dead before, 

In her affection lives once more. 



Referring to the marriage of a young lady to a man in middle life 
of noble character, bat with shattered fortunes and unhappy past 



1857. 
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HE clock has struck the midnight hour, 
Far sounding from the belfry tower, 
And through the portal's gloomy arch 
A band of men with solemn march 
Pass in the church, and in their midst - 
A prisoner bound, while tonsured priest 
Commands the train and at their head 
Leads through the aisle with silent tread 
In the high altar's sacred shade 
The Twelve on canvas stand displayed, 
Daily addressed in solemn prayer 
By simple peasant kneeling there. 
One they remove, and in the stone 
Which forms the wall, a cleft is hewn, 
Silent the chisel's work, but still 
The crumbling mortar yields until 
At length is formed a jagged tomb, 
That tells the victim's fearful doom. 
They thrust him in with taunt of scorn, 
By jutting points his flesh is torn; 
Such narrow walls the fissure bound, 
His every shudder give a wound. 
And now the trowel's clink is heard, 
The clammy wall is upward reared; 
He feels with every passing breath 
Still closer grows the gripe of death, 
And knows the sounding steel full well 
Is ringing out his dying knell. 
Up creeps the wall, encased in stone 
His trembling limbs have rigid grown; 
A moment more, and now his breast 
Is by its cold embrace compressed; 
And now, O agony untold, 
Another stone shuts out the world! 
A moment's pause that deadly hate 
May taunt its victim ere too late 

Quick, look your last, take one more breath, 

The next will be the gasp of death )" 
With vengeful thrust the stone they place 
Its rugged angles crush the face; 
One frenzied shriek, a faint sob more, 
A stifled groan, and all is o'er. 

A few years since on taking down an old Church in the City of 
Mexico the remains of a human being were found enclosed in the wall 
behind a picture. 
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HE top o' the mornin' to Dinnis, 

An* ain't he an illigant man, 
All dressed in his best bib an' tucker 

An' that little slim stick in his han\ 
An* his buttonhole decked with a nosegay, 

An' his hat cocked a bit on one side, 
An* his gloves of the brightest of color 

That Siegel an* Cooper provide 1 
"Bedad, an' yer right an' the mornin's 

The finest I've ever seen yit, 
An' its Timmy O' Flaherty's weddin' 

I'm bound for and don't ye forgit." 

"Why, Dinnis, me boy, what's the matter ? 

Yer back from the weddin' so quick, 
Wid yer face an' yer shirt-front all bloody, 

An' where is yer hat an' yer stick ?" 
"Well, ye see, when I got to the weddin', 

I stopped for a bit in the hall, 
An' there was a chap that was shovin' 

An' hustlin' an' bossin' 'em all ; 
An' as soon as his eye lit upon me, 

He se> in me, 'Second floor back,' 
An' his voice had that tone of commandin' 

I wuz minded to hit him a whack. 
Then I ^ota* — put up me chin an' I answered, 

'Who are ye wid yer impident airs ? 
Sure, the weddin's to be in the parlor 

An' it's not me'll be goin' up stairs ; 
For years Tim an' me's stood together 

In frin'ship our glasses to drain, 
An' I'll stan' right forninst him this mornin,' 

Or me name is not Dinnis McShayne.' 
Then he roared out a laughin', the spalpeen, 

An' I heard all around me a buzz, 
An' he sez, 'Don't ye see, I'm the best man ?' 

An' I found purty quick that he wuz." 
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